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The   Foreigner  in  England. 


An  Examination  of  the   Problem 
of  Alien  Immigration. 


THE  Government  with  which  England  is  at  present  afflicted  isj. 
in  addition  to  being  hopelessly  reactionary,  also  financially 
dishonest,  and  double  faced.  It  has  one  countenance  for 
South  Africa  and  the  millionaire  landlord,  and  another  for  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  South  Africa  it  receives  with  a  radiant 
smile  of  welcome  the  indentured  Chinese  quarry  slave,  whom  it  is 
importing  in  tens  of  thousands  in  order  to  cut  down  the  wages 
hitherto  paid  to  the  native  labourer ;  in  England  it  frowns  upon  the 
European  alien  and  threatens  to  expel  him  as  a  danger  and  a  nuisance. 
It  pretends  that  the  Transvaal  loves  and  reveres  the  heathen  Chinee, 
but  that  the  German  waiter  and  the  ItaHan  organ  grinder  in  England 
are  intolerable.  Justice  compels  one  to  state  that  it  does  not  loathe 
all  the  foreigners  that  are  in  England.  If  they  chance  to  live  in  Park 
Lane  it  almost  worships  them,  and  humbly  does  their  bidding;  but  to 
the  penniless  fugitive  from  Russian  or  German  autocracy  it  cries, 
'*  depart,  ye  cursed,  I  never  knew  ye."  Thus,  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  alien  question  is  a  matter  of  locality — and  money.  If  you 
are  a  Chinaman  you  are  welcome  in  South  Africa,  and  if  you  are  a 
millionaire  you  are  equally  welcome  in  Park  Lane,  but  if  you  are 
a  Jewish  tailor  flying  from  injustice  and  persecution,  you  are  not 
welcome  in  England  at  all. 

England  is  asked  by  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  to  reverse  a 
tradition  that  has  remained  unbroken  for  hundreds  of  years ;  that  has 
given  us  material  prosperity  and  moral  strength,  and  one  that  has 
enriched  oar  race  with  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  world.  The 
rich  Jew,  who  has  done  his  best  to  besmirch  the  fair  name  of  England, 
and  to  corrupt  the  sweetness  of  our  national  life  and  character,  is  to 
be  allowed  free  entrance  to  our  country,  and  even  to  our  Parliament, 
while  the  poverty  stricken  but  much  worthier  Russian  or  Polish 
immigrant  is  to  be  chased  like  vermin  beyond  our  frontiers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  working  men  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  perpetration 
of  any  such  injustice.  If  an  alien  comes  within  the  criminal  law  of 
this  country  let  him  be  arrested  and  punished,  and  then  if  necessary 


repatriated,  and  let  the  law  be  the  same  for  Park  Lane  and  Hampstead 
as  for  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green.  If,  however,  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  money  as  the  test  of  the  worthiness  of  an  immigrant,  sad 
experience  would  lead  us  to  select  the  artisan  rather  than  the 
millionaire. 

The  real  danger  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Government 
becoming  the  law  of  the  land  is  ignorance  of  the  issues  that  are 
involved;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  a  carefully  fostered  but 
nevertheless  reprehensive  sentiment  of  racial  antipathy.  That  there 
is  already  a  widespread  prejudice  against  the  foreigner  in  England  no 
one  can  doubt.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  trying  to  "  think  Imperially/' 
and  it  rests  on  no  very  substantial  foundation.  It  is  not  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  alien  inflicts  great  injury  upon  our  commerce, 
or  that  by  seriously  undercutting  wages  and  prices  he  takes  the  bread 
out  of  the  Englishman's  mouth.  Instances  of  undercutting  and  of 
personal  hardships  are  easy  to  find,  but  the  general  tendency  of  the 
alien  influence  upon  industry  is  good  rather  than  bad.  The  fact  that 
the  alien  tends  to  found  small  colonies  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the 
midst  of  our  densest  population,  may  constitute  an  evil  to  be  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  no  justification  whatever  for  excluding 
from  our  shores.  The  demand  for  his  exclusion  is  strongest  xin  the 
East  End  of  London,  where  the  alien  flourishes  like  the  green  bay  tree. 
There,  unfortunately,  are  whole  streets  in  which  the  English 
language  is  never  spoken,  and  in  which  no  Englishman  lives.  In 
Whitechapel  and  Stepney  an  alien  problem  undoubtedly  does  exist, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  habit  of  the  alien  to  trade  only  with  the 
members  of  his  own  tribe,  the  EngUsh  trader  in  the  locality  finds  it 
difficult  to  trade  at  all.  But  those  of  us  who  do  not  live  in  White- 
chapel or  Stepney  must  remember  that  there  are  larger  issues  at  stake 
than  the  welfare  of  the  English  shopkeepers  in  two  Metropolitan 
parishes.  What  may  be  a  pressing  problem  for  a  small  locality  may 
constitute  no  problem  at  all  for  the  nation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
alien  overcrowds  a  particular  locality  must  not  blind  us  to  the  benefits 
that  he  may  confer  upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  the  evil  is  confined  to  a  few  well  defined  localities,  it  can 
be  dealt  with  by  local  bye-laws,  and  by  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
already  existing  Public  Health  Acts. 

The  alien  problem  in  Whitechapel  and  Stepney  is  in  the  main  a 
Jewish  problem,  a  fact  that  does  not  make  it  easier  to  deal  with ;  let 
him  go  where  he  will  the  Jew  is  always  an  alien,  and  against  his  race 
there  exists  a  prejudice  that  corrupts  all  Gentile  reasoning.  Under 
the  double  influence  of  racial  hatred  and  insular  prejudice,  we  are 
often  led  to  invent  for  the  alien,  crimes  that  he  has  not  committed, 
and  to  accuse  him  of  creating  social  evils  that  are  due  to  our  own 
inefficiency  and  neglect.  The  whole  subject  is  complex  and  full  of 
difficulty,  and  it  is  essentially  a  question  of  proportions  and  balances. 


There  are  undoubtedly  aliens  living  in  England  whom  we  could  very- 
well  spare,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  one  class  or  to  one  locality, 
and  there  are  also  tens  of  thousands  of  British  subjects  living  abroad 
whom  their  adopted  countries  would  see  returned  to  us  without  shed- 
ding a  tear.  If  we  expelled  from  England  the  aliens  that  are  among 
us,  and  had  to  receive  back  the  unknown  thousands  of  England's  ne'er- 
do-weels  whom  fond  parents  have  smuggled  out  of  England  for  their 
own  and  their  country's  good,  we  might  make  a  very  bad  bargain. 

An  heroic  attempt  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  confuse  the  issue  by  insisting  upon  the  growth  of  alien 
criminality,  and  this  must  not  be  allowed.  A  whole  people  is  not  to 
be  condemned  because  its  failures  fall  below  the  required  moral 
standard. 

The  criminal  is  a  being  apart,  and  he  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  very 
simple  and  effective  way.  Generally,  however,  the  alien  is  an  indust- 
rious, law  abiding  person,  who  gives  to  his  adopted  country  quite  as 
much  as  he  takes.  Too  often,  of  course,  he  regards  England  as  a 
haven,  where,  free  from  persecution,  he  can  enrich  himself  by  spoiling 
the  native,  and  he  very  generally  neglects  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

But  is  not  the  average  Britain  upon  his  own  soil  guilty  of  the 
same  indifference,  and  if  so  why  should  he  exact  from  the  alien  a 
standard  of  citizenship  of  which  he  himself  offers  no  conspicuous 
example  ?  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
the  Englishmen  living  in  Germany,  France,  America  and  Switzerland, 
take  a  self  denying  interest  in  the  civic  affairs  of  these  respective 
countries.  Morally,  of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  man  who 
elects  to  enjoy  the  free  institutions  of  a  country,  who  seeks  to  profit 
from  its  economic  possibilities,  who  accepts  its  educational  advantages 
for  his  children,  and  who  neglects  to  return  anything  in  the  way  of 
experience,  effort,  or  sympathy.  Such  a  man  is  not  only  parasitic  but 
also  disgusting.  Politically,  however,  we  have  to  judge  by  another 
standard.  A  certain  number  of  aliens  are  abolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries  from  which  they 
come.  As  ambassadors  of  commerce  and  therfore  of  goodwill,  they 
are  not  the  least  among  those  who  render  service  in  return  for  civic 
freedom. 

As  a  Labour  Party  we  are  not  called  upon  to  contend  that  all 
anti-alien  feeling  is  necessarily  immoral  and  unnecessary.  On  the 
contrary  the  desire  to  preserve  the  ancient  physical  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  a  people  may  be  a  very  healthy  protective  sentiment. 
The  love  which  a  man  bears  for  his  native  land  is  often  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  thing.  Stronger  than  his  fear  of  death  and  sweeter  than 
the  consolations  of  religion  is  a  good  man's  affection  for  the  soil  and 
the  race  from  which  he  springs.  It  has  rendered  almost  incalculable 
service  in  forcing  the  pace  of  civilisation,  and  it  has  called  forth  much 
that  is  bravest  and  richest  in  the  history  of  every  people.      Mazzini 


built  the  whole  of  his  political  philosophy  upon  the  spirit  of  national- 
ity operating  as  the  great  lever  of  human  redemption,  and  even  the 
mind  that  knows  no  frontiers  resents  anything  that  interferes  with  the 
permanence  of  special  physical  types.  There  is  moreover  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  wholesale  mixture  of  peoples  belonging  to 
widely  different  races  is  prejudicial  to  physical  and  perhaps  also  to 
political  progress.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  scientific 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  fusion  of  different  branches  of  the  same 
and  allied  races  has  quite  beneficial  results.  The  anti-alien  sentiment 
and  a  people's  love  of  its  own  blood  and  national  traditions,  is  there- 
fore, within  reasonable  limits,  a  useful  instrument  of  progress.  When, 
however,  a  man's  love  of  his  own  country  takes  the  form  of  hating  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  becomes  not  only  false  to  itself  but  also  a  positive 
danger  to  peace  and  civilisation. 

From  our  point  of  view  the  **  Alien  Immigration  Bill  "  at  present 
before  the  country  partakes  of  this  character.  A  measure  less  capable 
of  doing  useful  service,  or  more  likely  to  stimulate  racial  hatred  it 
.  would  be  hard  to  invent.  So  far  as  the  '*  Bill "  makes  provision  for 
the  repatriation  of  aliens  guilty  of  recognised  criminal  offences  no 
objection  can  be  taken  to  it.  No  country  is  expected  to  allow  itself 
to  be  used  as  the  dumping  ground  of  the  criminal^ stock  of  its  neigh- 
bours. But  there  are  three  points  under  Schedule  I.  to  which  there  are 
the  gravest  objections.  It  is  proposed  to  refuse  admission  into 
England  of : — 

Persons  who  are  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  funds. 

Persons  having  no  visible  or  probable  means  of  support. 

Persons  of  notoriously  bad  character. 

These  provisions  should  be  resisted  by  every  lover  of  liberty  within 
this  country.  How  can  a  police  officer  at  the  Port  of  entry  decide 
who  is  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  public  funds  ?  If  a  five  pound 
note  is  to  form  the  bridge  between  the  ship  and  the  soil  of  England,  the 
poorest  alien  will  find  ways  to  possess  himself  of  it  for  the  ten  minutes 
necessary  for  the  journey.  X^'But  is  money  to  be  the  sole  test  ?  An 
immigrant  may  not  have  a  copper  in  his  pocket  or  a  rood  of  land  to 
his  name,  but  he  may  possess  within  him  that  spark  of  genius  which  is 
richer  than  gold  and  more  precious  than  rubies.  And  who  are  the 
persons  of"  notoriously  bad  character  ?"  The  English  police  are  to 
act  upon  information  received  from  the  police  of  other  countries,  and 
this  means  that  every  man  whose  spirit  will  not  brook  oppression  in 
Germany  or  Russia  will  be  denied  the  right  of  asylum  in  England. 
Such  a  policy  would  have  deprived  us  of  the  stimulus  and  example  of 
Mazzini,  Louis  Blanc,  Karl  Marx,  Engels,  Stepniak,  Kropotkin,  Bern- 
stein, Emile  Zola,  and  thousands  of  less  known  but  equallylieroic  per- 
sonalities. Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  persi^oa  qI", notoriously  bad  char- 
acter "  to  the  governing  powers  at  Jerusalem  j  Dante  was^  so 
**  notoriously  bad"  a  **  character"  as|to  cause  a  price  to  be  fixed  upon 
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his  head.  Giordana  Bruno,  hunted  like  a  thief  from  land  to  land,  ended 
his  "  notoriously  bad"  career  amid  the  martyr's  flames  at  Rome  ;  those 
who  engineered  the  anti-slave  crusade  were  "  notoriously  bad  characters;" 
every  socialist  leader  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  a**notoriously  bad 
character!"  and  every  man  who  possesses  a  straight  back  and  a  stiff  knee 
would  by  this  proposal  be  forbidden  access  to  our  shores.  It  is  just 
the  men  of  **  notoriously  bad  character  "  who  make  this  old  world  of 
ours  fit  to  live  in.  Those  whom  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
count  of  good  character  are  of  another  breed  ;  they  are  the  servile 
spaniels  who  lick  the  foot  that  spurns  them,  and  who  chant  the  praises 
of  those  who  beat  them  with  rods.  Let  the  alien's  character  be  proved 
to  be  *bad'  by  wilful  contraventions  of  our  criminal  laws,  and  then  let 
him  be  expelled.  But  if  England  has  not  lost  its  spirit  and  forgotten 
its  history,  it  will  not  allow  an  international  police  conspiracy  to  decide 
who  shall  be  its  guests. 

Our  contention  in  this  tract  is  that  the  importance  of  the  alien, 
problem  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  indeed  no  alien  problem, 
calling  for  exceptional  legislation,  exists. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  bread  of  English  workmen  was  being 
jeopardised  by  underpaid  foreign  immigrants  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
affect  the  standard  of  comfort  and  therefore  the  efficiency  of  our  race  ;. 
if  the  alleged  influx  of  the  alien  into  England  had  a  detrimental 
influence  upon  its  blood  or  its  industry ;  if  its  social  problems 
were  thereby  aggravated  in  any  wide  national  sense,  a  good  case  could 
be  made  for  immediate  and  drastic  legislation.  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  recently  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  gives  no  support  to  such  alarmist  views.  The  problem 
is  admittedly  confined  to  well-defined  centres  which  include  London, 
Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Reading,  Sheffield, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mining  districts  of  Scotland,  and  even  here  the 
evils  said  to  be  created  by  the  foreigner  are  not  supported  by  any 
weight  of  evidence. 

An  enquiry  into  the  question  naturally  includes  an  examination  of 
the  aliens'  influence  upon  (i)  the  race,  (2)  our  mdustry,  and  (3)  our 
general  social  conditions. 

First  of  all,  however,  the  cry  of  "English"  involves  a  decision  as  to> 
who  are  the  English.  What  constitutes  an  Englishman  ?  Is  birth  in 
the  United  Kingdom  sufficient,  or  are  several  generations  or  centuries 
necessary  to  supply  the  proper  qualifications  ?  On  the  basis  of  the 
original  ownership  of  the  soil  England  is  certainly  not  populated  by  the 
descendants  of  its  original  possessors.  In  reality  history  is  one  long 
record  of  the  invasion  by  one  people  of  the  territory  of  another,  and  of 
the  continuous  admixture  of  different  blood.  Complaint  is  made  that 
the  foreigner  is  invading  England  to  our  disadvantage,  but  have  we  ever 
hesitated  to  remove  our  neighbours'  landmarks,  or  even  to  exterminate 
those  who  have  stood  in  the  way  of  our  national   development  ?     The: 


Report  issued  as  long  ago  as  1834  by  a  select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  sat  for  three  years  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  native  races,  proves  that  we  have  not. 

*'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  in 
general,  without  any  exception  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  great 
Britian,  has  been,  unless  when  attended  by  missionary  exertions,  a 
source  of  many  calamities  to  uncivilised  nations.  Too  often  their 
territory  has  been  usurped.  European  vices  and  diseases  have  been 
introduced  amongst  them,  and  they  have  been  familiarised  with  our 
most  potent  instruments  for  the  subtle  or  violent  destruction  of  life — 
namely,  brandy  and  gunpowder.  Europeans  have  entered  their  borders 
univited,  and  when  there,. have  not  only  acted  as  if  they  were  the  un- 
doubted lords  of  the  soil,  but  have  punished  the  natives  and  aggressors 
if  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to  live  in  their  own  country.  If  they 
have  been  found  upon  their ''own  property  they  have  been  treated  as 
thieves  and  robbers.  They  have  been  driven  back  into  the  interior 
as  if  they  were  dogs  and  kangaroos." 
^  That  these  charges  are  correct  no  man  of  ordinary  reading  doubts, 
^:  and  the  outcry  against  the  half  per  cent,  or  so  of  foreigners  who  make 
England  their  home,  is  of  the  kind  that  comes  from  the  poacher  who 
has  turned  gamekeeper. 

y  No  nation  has  broken  the  eighth  commandment  more  thoroughly 
and  consistently  than  England,  and  its  people  has  departed  so  far 
from  the  original  stock  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say  what  an  English- 
man really  is.     Defoe  defined  him  as  follows  : — 

These  are  the  heroes,  who  despise  the  Dutch, 
And  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much  ; 
Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 
From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived — 
A  horrid  crowd  uf  rambling  thieves  and  drones, 
Who  ransacked  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns  ; 
The  Pict  and  painted  Briton,  treacherous  Scot, 
By  hunger,  theft,  and  rapine  hither  brought ; 
Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 
Whose  red-haired  offspring  everywhere  remains  ; 
Who  joined  with  Norman-French  compound  the  breed. 
From  whence  your  true-born  Englishmen  proceed  ; 
And  lest  by  length  of  time  it  be  pretended, 
The  climate  may  the  modern  race  have  mended. 
Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  where  we  are, 
Mixes  us  daily  with  exceeding  care. 

We  are,  however,  obliged  to  take  as  English  those  who  were  born 
here,  including  the  children  of  aliens.  On  this  basis,  while  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  alien  imports  serious  elements  of  degeneration 
into  the  English  race,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  they  give  us  no 
physical  advantages.  As  a  rule  they  are  smaller,  worse  fed  ;  they  do 
not  love  outdoor  sports  9r  fresh  air,  and  they  have  often  an  antipathy 
towards  the  bath-room  that  is  appalling.  When  they  land  in  England 
they  are,  even  when  allowances  have  been  made  for  the  inconveniences 
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and  hardships  of  the  journey,  often  in  an  indescribably  filthy  con- 
dition. Lately,  however,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  respect  by  the  German  shipping  companies.  Dr.  Williams,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Port  of  London,  stated  before  the  Commission 
that  the  immigrant  was  not  "  more  uncleanly  than  any  other  similar 
class  of  people,  and  they  are  much  better  now  than  they  were  when  I 
first  had  to  do  with  the  work."  On  the  other  hand,  he  described  the 
condition  of  the  passengers  arriving  on  board  the  Libau  vessels  (chiefly 
Russians  and  Poles)  as  being  '*  in  a  filthy  and  verminous  condition, 
their  clothes  and  bodies  being  infested  with  lice  and  fleas,  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  they  possess  fairly  good  health.  .  .  .  As  to  their 
health,  it  was  fairly  good.  The  number  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 
introduced  that  I  have  detected  among  these  people  has  not  been 
numerous,  speaking  as  a  whole.  I  cannot  say  that  much  infectious 
disease  has  come  into  this  country  among  these  people."  This  view, 
expressed  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  was,  say  the 
Commissioners,  "strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Herman  Landau,  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Jews'  Temporary  Shelter,  who  stated  that  during 
the  last  six  years  only  one  case  of  sickness  had  occurred  among  the 
many  thousands  of  immigrants  that  had  been  received  into  the  shelter. 
This  statement  jvas  so  remarkable  that  we  sought  for  and  obtained 
corroboration  of  it.  From  having  lived  for  years  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty,  many  of  these  immigrants  on  arrival  are  in  a  condition  of 
great  weakness,  but  after  having  been  in  this  country  a  short  time 
they  become  as  strong  as  anyone  else."  The  only  disease  noticed  is 
that  of  "granular  ophthalmia"  among  some  of  the  worst-fed  children. 
Under  certain  conditions  this  disease  is  contagious,  "  but  no  instance 
was  alleged  of  the  disease  being  communicated  by  them  to  others." 
It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  notwithstanding  the  conditions 
under  which  these  people  live,  and  their  shocking  neglect  of  sanitary 
considerations,  the  death-rate  among  them — to  the  great  perplexity  of 
sanitary  specialists — is  below  that  of  the  native  community.  Except 
among  the  public  women  coming  from  the  alien  class,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  alien  is  debauching  the  blood  of  England  either  by 
intermarriage  or  by  the  communication  of  disease.  They  arrive  poor 
and  sometimes  filthy,  they  seek  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
they  often  overcrowd  to  an  alarming  extent.  At  first  they  work  for  a 
very  low  price  and  accommodate  themselves  to  mean  and  degrading 
conditions,  but  they  very  soon  climb  higher  in  the  social  scale.  They 
are  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  one  of  the  complaints  against  them  is 
that  they  soon  grow  rich.  The  Commissioners  in  their  Report  say, 
"  They  are  certainly  sober  in  habit  and  as  law-abiding  as  the  natives 
around  them.  .  .  .  They  send  their  children  regularly  to  school, 
and  are  rewarded  by  the  quickness  with  which  these  children  acquire 
knowledge,  and  the  number  of  prizes  gained  by  them."  Mr.  Mansfield, 
the  head-teacher  of  a  Stepney  Board  School,  thus  describes  the  alien 


scholar : — "  The  children  of  the  newly-arrived  foreigners  include  a 
section  that  are  very  poor,  dejected  in  appearance,  wanting  in  physical 
force,  and  below  the  average  Christian  and  Jew  in  brain  power.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  less  clean  in  their  persons  and  habits  than  their  fellows. 
I  have,  however,  noticed  that  a  general  improvement  has  often  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  improved  means  of  support  and  healthier  sur- 
roundings. Nevertheless,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  lads  that  have  come  under  my 
control  should  not  develop  into  a  class  of  men  possessing  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  proud  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  .  .  .  The 
percentages  of  attendance  made  by  the  children  is  never  less  than 
90  per  cent.,  and  often  reaches  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school." 

Neither  is  the  evidence  as  to  pauperism  and  criminality  of  an 
alarming  character.  Out  of  a  total  alien  population  in  the  County  of 
London  of  135,377,  there  were  in  1901  2,766  in  receipt  of  poor-law 
relief,  rising  to  3,234  in  1902,  or  a  ratio  of  2*4  per  cent,  of  alien 
paupers  to  alien  population.  But  the  ratio  per  cent,  borne  by  estimated 
total  number  of  paupers  to  total  population  is  no  less  than  7*9  per 
cent,  for  the  same  area.  In  Stepney,  where  the  poorer  class  of  aliens 
most  do  congregate,  the  proportions  are  37  per  cent,  and  7*9  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  proportion  is  far  lower  among  the  alien  population  than 
among  the  natives.  The  figures  are  still  more  striking  when  it  is 
remembered  that  out  of  the  3,234  receiving  relief  from  the  rates  in 

1902,  at  least  1,611  received  medical  relief  only.  The  percentages 
of  alien  pauperism  in  Stepney  are,  including  medical  relief,  37  per 
cent.,  or,  excluding  medical  relief,  at  only  0*96  per  cent.  It  cannot 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  alien  is  a  great  burden  upon  the  rates. 

The  figures  as  to  criminality  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  alien  prisoners  in  the  Metropolis  has  risen  by  gradual 
yearly  increases  (with  one  exception)  from  1,143  ^^  1899  to   1,915  in 

1903.  The  numbers  contributed  by  the  various  nationalities  in  the 
five  years  1899- 1903  were  : — Americans,  23:^  per  cent. ;  Germans,  19 
percent.;  and  17  per  cent.  Russians  and  Poles.  The  Germans  in 
the  Metropolitan  prisons  rose  from  282  in  1899  ^^  474  i"  ^9^3^  ^^e 
Russians  and  Poles  from  202  to  476.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  amount  of  alien  criminality  in  London  is  gradually 
increasing,  the  most  serious  increase  being  in  burglary,  house-breaking, 
and  stealing  from  dwelling-houses.  This,  the  problem  of  the  criminal, 
is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  general  problem  of  the  law-abiding 
alien. 

Speaking  generally,  so  far  from  being  corrupted,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  English  race  is  strengthened  and  kept  virile  by  the  steady 
stream  of  alien  blood  that  is  poured  into  it.  Such  a  thing  as  a  purely 
homogenous  population  has  never  been  known.  Even  the  lowest 
tribes  steal  women  from  other  tribes,  and  so  keep  their  blood  virile 
and  fresh  by  the  importation  of  new  qualities.     Without  the  inter- 
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mingling  of  unlike  elements  and  occasional  interbreeding,  a  race  would 
die  out  through  physiological  degeneration.  Monsieur  E.  Maupas,  of 
Algeria,  made  cultures  of  twenty  different  species  of  infusioria  with 
extreme  care,  and  these  **  were  maintained  during  periods  of  time 
varying  in  diff"erent  cases  from  two  weeks  to  between  four  and  five 
months.  He  found  that  after  from  50  to  100  generations  had  been 
produced  by  fisson,  there  was  a  clear  evidence  of  physiological  decline, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  approaching  extinction  of  the  culture. 
He  withdrew  some  of  the  infusoria  from  the  culture  and  allowed  them 
to  mix  with  others  of  a  different  culture  origin.  With  these  they 
conjugated,  and  their  full  vigour  seemed  restored.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  conjugated  among  themselves,  observation  showed  that  the 
decline  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  culture  was  doomed. 

Furthermore,  whence  comes  our  ability  as  a  colonising  people  ? 
How  is  it  that  while  Spain,  France  and  Germany  fail  to  colonise, 
England  seems  to  possess  the  secret  of  success  ?  One  seeks  to 
mould  the  subject  peoples  to  the  Latin  type,  another  to  force  it  by 
the  mailed  fist  into  German  grooves.  England  has  caught  the  secret 
of  utilising  the  people's  own  thoughts  and  institutions  and  building 
upon  them.  And  it  may  be  that  this  ability  to  understand  the  native 
mind  and  its  desires  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strain  of  the 
universal  in  our  blood ;  we  are  no  longer  Anglo-Saxon  or  any  other 
breed,  but  a  melange  of  the  best  blood  in  the  world. 

The  cry  that  the  alien  is  ruining  our  industry  is  weak  and  incon- 
sistent. The  English  manufacturer  or  shipowner  never  allows  his 
patriotism  to  prevent  his  thrusting  outside  the  door  a  native-born 
workman  earning  25/-  a  week  if  he  can  get  an  alien  to  do  what  he 
needs  for  18/-.  Most  people  believe  that  the  alien  lowers  wages,  but 
'the  fact  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
influence  on  industry  through  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  inasmuch 
as  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  trades  that  are  in  a  transitional 
state  are  not,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  "  a  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  earnings  among  the  whole 
body  of  the  workers  engaged  in  the  work  concerned  .  .  .  there 
is  a  form  of  indirect  competition  which  works  by  changing  the  taste 
of  the  consumer,  and  leads  to  the  substitution  of  one  class  of  goods 
for  another,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of  such 
competition  on  the  workers."  It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  compe- 
tition of  the  alien  is  felt.  He  brings  new  methods  and  he  creates 
new  trades  ;  he  displaces  old  processes,  and  therefore  the  workmen 
hitherto  employed  in  them  ;  in  the  course  of  the  transition  from  one 
trade  to  another,  wages  are  disturbed,  and  hardships  ensue.  But  as 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  points  out,  **  a  new  system  of 
subdivision  of  labour  in  the  trades  of  boot-making,  ready-made 
clothing,  and  cabinet-making  has  been  introduced.  The  result  has 
been  the  production  of  a  different  and  cheaper  article.     .     .     .     The 
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development  of  the  three  main  industries — tailoring,  cabinet-making 
and  shoe-making — in  which  aliens  engage,  has  undoubtedly  been 
beneficial  in  many  ways  ;  it  has  increased  the  demand  for,  and  the 
manufacture  of,  not  only  goods  made  in  this  country  (which  were 
formerly  imported  from  abroad),  but  of  the  materials  used  in  them, 
thus  indirectly  giving  employment  to  native  workers." 

Quite  recently  East  London  has  driven  Germany  out  of  the 
mantle  trade,  while  Manchester  has  by  the  same  means  got  possession 
of  the  waterproof  trade.  This  is  another  case  of  a  thing  being  bad 
for  the  individual  worker  employed  in  old  processes,  yet  being  good 
for  the  nation  in  the  long  run.  **  As  to  the  displacement  of  native 
labour,"  say  the  Commissioners,  '*  the  evidence  has  been  very  con- 
flicting. The  English  and  Scotch  Trade  Union  witnesses  have 
contended  that  there  is  a  distinct  displacement  of  the  native  worker 
by  the  alien,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  contended  that  alien 
labour  is  only  or  chiefly  employed  in  doing  work  for  which  the  native 
workman  is  unfitted,  or  which  he  is  unwilling  to  perform.  On  the 
whole  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  after  weighing  evidence  on  both 
sides,  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  any  serious  direct 
displacement  of  skilled  English  labour.  But  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  work  now  done  by  alien  labour 
would  have  been  performed  by  female  or  other  labour  had  there  been 
no  alien  immigration  into  this  country." 

Much  complaint  is  made  that  the  foreign  clerk  and  artisan 
employed  in  England  is  really  acting  the  part  of  spy  on  behalf  of  the 
commerce  of  his  own  country.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  usually  an  intelli- 
gent man,  he  certainly  aims  at  profiting  by  his  experiences,  but  then 
so  does  the  Englishman  who  works  and  lives  abroad.  There  is  the 
same  disposition  to  exclude  Englishmen  from  other  countries  as  exists 
to  keep  the  alien  from  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our 
chemists  and  electricians  are  made  in  Germany,  in  the  sense  that 
those  who  would  be  proficient  in  those  sciences  have  to  go  to  the 
German  Universities  to  learn  their  business.  Only  the  other  day  the 
chemical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Heidleberg  greeted  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  fifty  years  ago  he  took  his 
degree  in  that  famous  seat  of  learning.  Thousands  of  foreign 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  seek  admission  to  the  laboratories 
and  technical  schools  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Jena,  Heidleberg,  etc.,  at 
the  expense  of  the  German  people,  thus  exploiting  German  education 
and  experience  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  both  themselves  and  the 
industries  of  their  native  countries. 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  justifying  on  economic  grounds 
the  exclusion  of  aliens  from  England,  and  history  lends  no  sanction 
whatever  to  any  such  proposal.  Without  the  alien  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  English  industry  as  we  know  it  would  not  have 
existed.     His  influence  upon  it  has  been  simply  incalculable.     There 
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is  scarcely  any  great  industry  in  England  that  he  has  not  either  created 
or  substantially  improved-     Since  the    time  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
wave  after  wave  of  immigrants  has  reached    these    shores.     England 
was    for    centuries    the    South    Africa    of   the   continental    emigrant. 
Sometimes  the  alien  came  in  search  of  economic  prosperity,  but  more 
often  to  escape  political  and  religious  persecution,  and  sometimes  they 
were  deliberately  imported  by  English    merchants    in    jrder  to  under- 
take a  particular  class  of  work.     We  profited  from  their  skill,  and  they 
finding  our  free  institutions  congenial,    prospered    and  sent  for  their 
brothers  and  cousins  to  join  them.     They  came  from  all  quarters,  and 
they  touched  no  industry  that  they  did  not  enrich.    England  was  free, 
and  she  digested  her  guests  ;  they  were   absorbed   into  the  great  life 
stream  of  the    nation    which    they    helped    to    virilise  and  to  protect. 
They    came    as    soldiers,    merchants,    farmers,    artisans ;    they    built 
castles,  bridges,  and   they    made  roads ;  they  laid  down  towns  upon 
continental  models  ;  they  changed  our    commercial    system  from  the 
primitive  natural  economy  to  modern  forms  of  exchange ;  they  became 
bankers  and  money-lenders  ;  they  founded    our   fiscal  and  administra- 
tive systems  ;  they  taught  us  the  art  of  weaving  delicate  fabrics,  and  they 
probably  established  the  guild  system,  out  of  which  has  developed  the 
modern  trade  union.      To  them  we  owe  the  development  of  our  cloth 
trade,   with  its  subsidiary  employments  of  dyeing  and  fulling.     Our 
woollen  trade  developed  in  their  hands,  and    they   were  employed  as 
shearmen  ;  they  were  employed  at  the  Mint  to  establish  our  coinage  ; 
they  were  linen  weavers  and  clock-makers ;  they  provided  the  example 
of  which  the  modern  Friendly  Society  is  the  imitation  ;  they  improved 
the  art  of  brewing,  and  they  taught  us    both    ornamental  and  kitchen 
gardening  ;  they  introduced  many  vegetables  into  England,    and  they 
suggested  many   improvements    in   root    crops,    in  the  use  of  special 
manures,  in  the  cultivation  of  artificial    grasses,    and  in  methods  of 
treating  the  soil.     German  miners  were  imported  to    develop    the  tin 
mines    in    Cornwall ;    the    Flemings    brought   clogs   to    Lancashire ; 
Dutchmen  taught  Staffordshire  the  art  of  salt-glazing ;  Germans  took 
out  patents  for  making  double-refined  sugar,  and  in    1634  they  made 
loaves  of  white  sugar  for  the  first  time  in  England.     Henry  the  Eighth 
imported  alien  makers   of   ordnance,    and    for   three   centuries    after 
aliens  held  the  office  of  *'  provider  of  the  King's  instruments  of  war." 
Italians  established  a  gun  factory  in  Salisbury  Court,  and  they  busied 
themselves  with  the  making  of  buttons,  baskets,  combs  and   jewellery. 
Dutchmen    became   tapestry    makers    and   glazers ;     Spaniards    and 
Dutchmen  made  felt  hats.     The  daughter   of  a  Flemish  knight  intro- 
duced the  starching  of  linen  into  England  ;  she    charged    five  pounds 
to  teach  her  art  to  English  gentlewomen,  who  have  since  relinquished 
the  honour    in    favour   of  their  housemaids.     The   famous  ruffs    of 
Elizabeth  were  the  outcome  of  her  handiwork.    The  harbour  at  Dover 
was  improved  by  Flemish  workmen  ;  a  Dutch  engineer  set  himself  to 
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drain  the  Norfolk  fens  ;  while  an  Italian  undertook  to  reclaim  Plum- 
stead  marshes  ;  Dutchmen  and  Frenchmen  were  the  chief  clock 
makers,  and  Germans  introduced  the  employment  of  gunpowder  into 
mining  operations. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  profound 
influence  that  the  alien  has  had  upon  our  commerce  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  not  capable  of  conferring  fresh  benefits 
upon  us.  Naturally  the  altered  conditions  of  civilisation  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  deriving  equal  benefits  from  him  in  the  future,  but 
we  should  be  very  slow  to  kill  the  goose  that  has  laid  so  many 
golden  eggs. 

So  far  as  the  alien  problem  exists,  it  is  social,  and  not  biological 
or  economic.  The  alien  has  the  power  to  adapt  himself  to 
cheaper  and  meaner  standards  of  life,  and  to  live  contentedly  under 
conditions  of  poverty  that  are  foreign  to  English  tastes.  By  introduc- 
ing lower  standards  of  comfort,  he  tampers  with  the  right  to  a  living 
wage,  and  strikes  a  blow  at  national  efficiency.  There  is  a  rigid 
minimum  below  which  a  man  cannot  live  (and  below  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  live)  and  keep  himself  and  children  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  efficiency.  This  minimum  is  one  which  the 
alien  in  Stepney  very  seldom  reaches,  and  against  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  life  below  certain  prescribed  conditions  of  efficiency  we 
have  the  right  to  protest.  If  the  alien  cares  to  come  and  join  our 
community,  he  ought — provided  he  is  not  diseased  or  criminal — to  be 
allowed  to  do  so ;  but  he  has  not  the  right  to  introduce  into  England 
the  standard  of  life  customary  among  the  moujiks  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
It  is  to  escape  those  conditions  that  he  has  come  here,  and  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  imitate  them.  A  diet  of  black  bread  and  coffee 
has  not  the  makings  in  it  of  a  great  and  enlightened  people.  There 
is  no  way,  of  course,  of  compelling  the  alien  to  spend  more  money  in 
fresh  and  wholesome  food,  but  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  the 
application  of  outside  pressure  to  his  standards  of  life.  For  instance, 
the  appaling  overcrowding  in  the  alien  colonies  could  easily  be 
stopped,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
garret  and  cellar  workshops  would  very  quickly  destroy  the  worst 
abuses  in  this  direction.  No  new  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
deal  with  overcrowding.  Dr.  Loane,  the  late  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Whitechapel,  told  the  Royal  Commission  that  had  he  had 
a  sufficient  force  of  inspectors  to  enforce  inspection  and  registration, 
overcrowding  would  be  practically  non-existent.  At  present,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  civic  duties  by  the  local  authorities,  "  little  use  had 
been  made  of  the  powers,  and  that  in  seven  years  there  had  not  been 
ten  proceedings  altogether." 

Mr.  Lithiby,  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Department,  when  asked  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Stepney,  said,  **  My 


suggestion  is  that  the  law  in  force  is  not  insufficient ;  at  any  rate,^we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  is  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
overcrowding  in  Stepney.  .  .  .  The  existing  law  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tried,  and  until  that  law  is  thoroughly  tried  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  fresh  legislation  is  necessary  to  deal  with  ttie  problem."  The 
only  legislation  required  is  a  simple  regulation  dealing  with  the  alien 
criminal.  All  attempts  to  stop  him  at  the  port  of  entry,  as  suggested 
by  the  Commission,  are  sure  to  end  in  failure,  and  many  grievous 
mistakes  would  be  made.  All  police  experts  agree  that  if,  after  under- 
going imprisonment  for  certain  serious  offences,  the  criminal  aliens 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond,  the  criminal  problem  would  be  quickly  solved. 
Sir  Albert  de  Rulzen  said  that  if  this  proposal  were  adopted  it  would 
"  in  a  very  short  time  pretty  nearly  rid  us  of  all  the  criminal  aliens 
who  are  here." 

For  the  rest  the  alien,  together  with  the  native-born  worker,  must 
be  elevated  on  to  a  minimum  standard  of  life.  The  policy  of  a  living 
wage  and  a  national  minimum  below  which  no  worker  on  these  islands 
should  be  allowed  to  fall,  work  and  live,  would  remove  from  the 
problem  of  alien  immigration  the  few  elements  of  danger  it  contains. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  need  for  the  short-sighted  legislation  now 
proposed,  and  the  Englishman  may  sleep  soundly  in  his  bed,  con- 
fi3ent  that  the  bread  of  his  children  is  not  being  devoured  by  a  horde 
of  criminal  aliens.  There  are  aliens  in  every  country,  and  England 
has  far  less  than  her  share.  The  proportion  of  aliens  in  countries 
named  is : — 


United  States 1371 

Switzedand 9-58 

Norway 3-85 

Denmark 3*26 

Belgium 2*82 


France 2-66 

Austria 1*59 

Germany 1*38 

Holland i  "04 

United  Kingdom 0*69 


These  figures,  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  prove  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  legislation  pro- 
posed, which  is,  in  addition  to  being  useless,  a  gross  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  a  reversal  of  that  policy  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  has  given  not  only  honour  and  prosperity  to  Eng- 
land, but  also  peace  and  security  to  the  hunted  quarry  that  has  sought 
her  shelter. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free. 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 

So  wrote  Cowper  in  his  time,  and  his  words,  though  far  from  true 
in  the  deeper  economic  sense,  represent,  nevertheless,  a  tradition  and 
an  actuality  of  political  freedom  of  which  the  people  of  England,  for 
their  own  and  the  world's  sake,  will  never,  we  hope,  allow  themselves 
to  be  deprived. 


■— — ■       ■— Jl 
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